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gnages is there a constant natural similarity of length of 
expression for the same thought. 

Prom what we have said it will be imagined we are not 
in favor (and Coleridge and many others are with ns) of 
prose versions of poetry ; but we are theoretically partial 
to an exact metrical counterpart of the original. Mr. 
Brooks has attempted this of Faust ; and while we say it 
is by far the most satisfactory rendering of that poem we 
have seen, as a whole, we are constrained to believe, that 
even he had made a better work of it, if he had sparingly, 
and only when greater sacrifices otherwise would have 
been made, proceeded in a spirit of compromise between 
sense and metre. On what grounds we would have had 
him to do this our previous remarks render plain. He says 
that there have been before him some twenty or thirty 
poetic translations of this poem — of course he embraces 
other versions than English ones — and yet he is the first 
Who has had that just appreciation of the witching and 
explanatory, power of the ever-changing metre of the 
original, in which so large a share of its meaning lies, as 
to undertake its imitation. Hayward's literal prose trans- 
lation is the exact opposite of Mr. Brooks'. Its author 
claims that it is best to sacrifice metre to sense. Allowed. 
But then he does not see the- propriety of doing so, only 
by compulsion, but does it habitually, and when not neces- 
sary. He says, "A prose translation is imperatively 
required ;" yet at the same time acknowledges his transla- 
tion " shows what Goethe is not, not what he is." What 
we have quoted from Shelley as regards Retzsch's outlines, 
gives an inkling of his opinion, and is at the same time an 



argument for Art. 



J. W. 



Cultivation of Abt. — The cultivation of the Arts alone is 
exempt from th» exercise of dangerous power. They alone 
unalterably and necessarily lead to the attainment of the high-, 
est, because the happiest, purposes of social intercourse. 
Beauty, physical and intellectual, the ornament and delight of 
our nature, is their perpetual object. The temple of the graces, 
of all that softens, all that endears, all that unites mankind, is 
the abode of the Arts. They take their visible course over the 
surface of all the pleasing emotions of the mind ; their invisible 
one penetrates and pervades them. They have no existence 
but from those qualities of our nature which soothe, which 
delight, which enrapture. 

" Theirs are the lessons, and the plans of peace, 
To live like brothers, and conjunctive all, 
Embellish life." 
* * * * * •* 

No man may aspire to rank with; the highest individuals of his 
species, who is not able at least to perceive the excellence and 
beauty of virtue. * * * In a polished nation, half the portion 
of existing vice may be ascribed to bad taste, to the want of 
that cultivation of the mind which leads to an habitual prefer- 
ence' of the better to the worse. The invisible sceptre which 
sways and fixes the public morals of a people, is held by the 
hand of taste.— P. Hoare.- 



NOTCHES ON THE DIAL-PLATE OF MY LIFE. 

There is an all-abs&rbing power in youth, which makes 
it the focus of all it beholds— the central point of all that 
surrounds it — the mirror in which the whole phenomena of 
life have a living and potent reflection: it is youth that in- 
fuses earnestness and energy into everything; it is youth 
that renews the faded past in the fresh young colors of the 
present, and throws it full-blown into the future. It is 
youth that calls forth from their cold, silent graves effete 
beliefs, extinct theories and forgotten events, clothes them 
with life out of the plenitude of its own vitality; and 
gives them a momentary resurrectiou; it is youth that lives 
on the worship of the beautiful — oscillates between the rain- 
bow hues of the good, and is stroug in the faith of the true. 
It is youth that looks danger in the face without trembling, 
and mounts to the summmit of ambition,without dreaming of 
re-actionary descents; it is youth that lives in the sunbeams 
of Hope, without anticipating the approaching cloud; it is 
youth that sits smiling at the gate of hospitality, is exhil- 
arated at the table of good cheer, and distends the sides of 
contracted poverty with the rushing currents of its own 
overflowing generosity. 

Thus sat we musing as we travelled back in memory to 
the opening periods of our life, ere its rivulets parted- from 
their parent sonrce, or the distant points of its horizon be- 
gan to forebode coming vicissitudes, and ere the first tender 
bud of its opening years bad faded away into the fitfully 
shaded landscapes of tortured feeling and baffled hopes. 
Long before the multiplication-table and the musical gamut 
had become to us as a twice-told tale — long before we had 
twisted our tongue into the classic enunciation of " amo, 
amavi, amare," fate had destined us to feel what we could 
not verbalize. Ah I is not suffering the only true school- 
master; do the mind and heart yield much of their perfume 
until bent and bruised under the heavy load of worldly 
trial ? What is the cold rhetoric of the salaried professor 
to the burning eloquence which comes in words of tears 
from the grieved and harrowed heart. Aye, and what 
were we but a sleeping lump of clay, until lit up by the 
vitalized spark that fell from Joanna's young eyes. Yes, 
good reader, 'twas on a bright October evening that we 
first saw her, all full of the simple beauty and harmony of 
a pure nature at rest with itself. In her we beheld the 
ideal of our own longings, undefined and mysterious — our 
own type of the lovely in form, and the poetical in expres- 
sion. Our whole inward nature fell prostrate before her, 
the tongue was tied, the lips quivered, the ears were con- 
fused, and the eyes circled in crossing currents that wept 
with joy. Her hair fell in curling luxuriance over her pale 
cheeks, and her eyes were born into a form and color that 
absorbed the essence of the beautiful in both the blue and 
the black. And oh, how her sweet lips modestly concealed 
those rows of living pearls which brightly lived within 
them. Few know the moral advantages of creeping into 
the consciousness of life under such angelic influences; it 
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gives unity and sequence to future thought, feeling, and 
action, and carries us like pillars of light over the torrid 
pit-falls of the world, and the debasing desires of carnalized 
appetites. 

The piano stood open, and some of the sweet gems of 
Norma lay above its keys in printed notes. Few, thought 
we have ever felt as the sensitive Bellini, and thus as few 
have ever been able to interpret his musical notes into the 
melodies so delicately created by him. Not knowing what 
they do, our so-called musical ladies crucify Bellini, as 
well as other composers, daily, to great delight of their 
ambitious parents, who have never thought of the music of 
a catgut beyond the mewing or caterwauling of their own 
household penates. Truly, old Horace, had you in yourjpoete 
nascitur non fit substituted musicus for poeta, you had told 
as grave a truth, and one going quite as deep into the 
arcana of life. But nature had formed a tender link be- 
tween the pensive melodies of Bellini and the melancholy 
soul of Joanna, and art had given her sensitive fingers the 
power of evoking them in all their living sweetness from the 
keys of the piano. It is when the first twilight of love begins 
to steal into the heart that we drink in the true sounds 
of music — that all our senses open out to its witchery — 
and it melts the rude elements of our nature into sensa- 
tions too deep for words to express, and into feelings too 
delicate to be translated into a material embodiment. 

"With every lineament of Joanna deeply impressed upon 
my mind, with her mnsic echoing in the recesses of my 
soul, I left her to grope my way home, as if unconscious of 
any sensation between my feet and mother earth. When 
we keep holiday within the tabernacle of our own being, 
how little the world's noises disturb us, how little external 
objects affect us, what slight communion we hold with any- 
thing without us. Ah, good reader, look, to the within, 
hang up lovely objects there, see that the flowers grow, and 
that their perfume is not lost; and then you are panoplied 
against the rude without, which is but too often a disturbing 
force. 

When an orphan is at home, where is he ? alas ! he is like 
a cowering bird poised on a decaying branch, or as a mendi- 
cant under the shelter of somebody else's roof. What perma- 
nency has he, what claim to be rooted to one spot, or to owe 
allegiance to anybody or to anything ? An orphan is a gipsy, 
living outside of society, because there is no pla$e as yet for 
him within it; a pirate, without the stealing propensity, but 
not the less questioned on that account. He looks out 
upon the world, but as the world judges without any prop 
to lean upon, without any of those credentials which the 
world esteems, and which it superstitiously regards as 
fitting substitutes for honesty itself. I felt in the loneliness 
of my own room, and in the absence of the world's bills of 
credit, that to even love Joanna was wrong, though she 
should never know it. When I saw her happily embosomed 
in her own family— framed and gilt by a group of sisters 
and brothers, father and mother, and solidly worked into 
the social fabric by the magic of her father's purse,' I wept 



over the weakness of my own nature that it ever should 
have had inlet for her sweet image. But who does hot; 
yield to destiny rather than grow mad ? Who does not 
catch at a straw rather than drown ; who would not 
rather be suspended to the wing of hope, however fragile, 
than passively sink down into inactive despair ? Thus as 
the morning broke I found myself once more braced up for, , 
the vigorous battle of life, and r"eady to face the incoming 
day's duties as if my heart had never trembled in loving 
adoration before the spell of Joanna's presence. Seven 
long days passed over me, and with them the mechanical 
hum-drum of their round of toils. The memory of 
Joanna tortured my timidity, until it yielded to my restless • 
desire to see once more the only object that had ever ; 
peopled the void of my inward life, and had given it a ; 
hope which could never die. ; !•• i 

A thousand doubts and misgivings had grown up within: ; ; 
me as to what would be the nature of my second reception^ 
by Joanna. On the first meeting the conventionalities of 
an authorized introduction had swept all obstacles out of • 
my way, and had given repose to my natural ■anxieties. 
Ah I how the orphan feeling makes cowards of us alii;.-, 
how it springs up when circumstances twist our lives into 
critical moments, and would create new epochs in our 
destinies. 

A bright cold evening in November saw me once more ; 
face to face with Joanna. How many worlds of confosedv; 
thoughts and undefined feelings revolved within me on this . ; 
occasion. Her own sweet personality, coupled with her. 
Norma music, pressed down upon my heart like midnight 
moonbeams upon a silent stream. Tongue-tied and with 
drooping eyes I eagerly sought in her a revelation of that,;, 
which overwhelmed myself. Surely, thought I, my confu- ..;. 
sion, embarrassment, and timidity can easily be inter- 
preted by her if there be one single tie of sympathy ,. 
between us, if the delicacy of her own nature can pene/-^ 
trate the gloomy mist that hangs around a man in whose, 
heart the fires of love have been kindled, and wlipse,.. 
expressionless expressiveness is more powerful than all the,-} 
faded phraseology of a shallow, though rhetorical., tongue./ 
To veil my own confusion and awkwardness I implored,/ 
Joanna to repeat those sweet pieces on the piano which; I r , 
heard at our first interview. The languid, though prompt 
manner in which she yielded to my request, her sympathetip 
look, and the marvellous tenderness with which she 
tonched the piano, struck the very key-note, of my own 
soul, and created hopes in my breast that may never die, _ v 
Ah!. to deeply feel yourself is to convert every note of , 
Bellini's music into a burning tear, it is to fully realize the 
power of his genius in the creation of melodies, that; are ( 
immortal. • ;..,• ,:■[■;. •.: .> 



It is with books as with women; where a certain piaumess i 
of manner and of dress is more engaging, than the glare of paint.; 
and airs and apparel x which may dazzle the eye, but reaches uot , 
the affections. — Hume. ■■- 



